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policy of lavish borrowing and spending. As the Saar was not liable
for reparations and had started its independent existence with no
public debt or defence services, taxes were decidedly lower than in the
Reich. If members of the Landesrat had no control over the Govern-
ing Commission, they had at least complete liberty to criticize it
while the Press and the more vociferously German among the in-
habitants had likewise plenty of opportunity, if rather scanty justi-
fication, for telling the world how ill treated they were.

Complaint was also made that the French were trying to increase
their hold over the Territory by cultural as well as by economic
penetration, in the hope of reviving the traditions of the eighteenth
and early nineteenth centuries when the Saar, like other border
districts, had been much attracted by French ideas, and when a part
of the district had even been under French sovereignty.1 In particular
there was a long dispute over education, in which the Saar Catholics5
deeply rooted suspicions of French anti-clericalism played a part.
The Treaty of Versailles, which provided that the Saarlanders might
keep their own schools, also gave the French Mines Administration
the right of establishing 'primary or technical schools for its em-
ployees and their children and of causing instruction therein to be
given in the French language '.2 The primary schools which it set up
were thrown open to other children besides those of its employees,
and instruction was given in German as well as in French. In January
and February 1923 and August 1924 the German Government
appealed to the League Council with regard to the legality of this
proceeding. After consultation with jurists, however, the Council
adopted a report3 on the llth December, 1924, arguing that the pro-
visions of the treaty had been in no way infringed. The hopes
expressed at the same time by the Council that the Governing
Commission would find means to relieve the Saarlanders' anxiety
on this point were not, however, fulfilled. There were still complaints
that pressure was put upon parents to send their children to the

1 The French founded the town of Saarlouis in 1680 and continued to hold
it throughout the eighteenth century. At the time of the Revolution they
annexed the whole of the Saar, and the terms of peace of 1814 allowed them
to retain Saarlouis, Saarbriicken and the greater part of the coalmining area,
but these remaining French possessions in the Saar were ceded to Prussia under
the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna, signed on the 9th June, 1815.

3 In Clause 14 of the Annex to the Saar Statute (text in the History of the
Peace Conference, vol. iii, p. 137).

8 For the text of this report, the correspondence between the League of
Nations, the German Government and the Governing Commission, and the
legal opinions given in this case see League of Nations Official Journal, April
1924, pp. 414-20; and February 1925, pp. 145-6, 250-74.